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FREE: A right arm for you 


(any time you can use it!) 


N STRINGS attached to this offer. 


The arm you see here belongs to an American Can 
“trouble-shooter.” He'll gladly put it, his brains, and the 
technical skill of the entire organization at your disposal. 

Should you run into any mechanical difficulties — or 
food-processing headaches—pick up the telephone and call 
us. We'll have him come right over. Day after day he irons 
out many a technical quirk for canners. Will for you, too. 


But why wait for trouble before calling for a friendly 
hand to help? 


Far-seeing canners have been coming to us with their 
future plans and problems for modernizing and improving 


equipment and production methods. They are keenly in- 
terested in keeping abreast of the new competition to come. 


The wartime experience we’ve gained by supplying 
ingenious containers to the Services may be easily adapted 
to your new problems. Perhaps with some mighty inter- 
esting results, too. 


Our representative is available any time. Call him, or 


write — 


American Can Company 


230 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


THE CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; Arthur 
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A PLAN 


HULLING 


Outworn, obsolete canning equipment cannot 
keep up with today’s demand for the better quality 
foods needed for higher nutritional standards. 
FMC Engineers will gladly cooperate with you 
in planning a modernization program that will 
help you step up capacity as well as quality. 


FILLERS FOR ALL PRODUCTS 


FMC HAND PACK FIL- 
LER, with automatic filling 
hopper, rotary brushing at- 
tachment, packer - briner, 
and vibrating can track 
fora full weight pack. For 
filling sliced, diced and 
mixed vegetables, sliced 
fruit, olives and many 
other specialty products. 


For many years we have been 
co-operating with the Pea and 
Lima Bean Canners, furnishing 
efficient hulling equipment to 
meet the needs of today andan- 
ticipating the needs oftomorrow. 


Now another ‘‘tomorrow’’ has 
arrived. Its needs are pressing. 
Thesuccess with which theCan- 
ning Industry is meeting these 
} needs is proof enough that our 
yesterday's preparation was and 
will continue to be of much 
help. 


FMC HAND PACK FILLER, with inexpensive 
juicing attachment which will substantially in- 
crease your profit. Improves appearance and 
quality by pre-juicing can automatically. 


NEW FMC CATALOG shows the 
most complete line of canning ma- 
chinery on the market for corn, 
beans, peas, tomatoes, fruits, etc. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE C0. 


KEWAUNEE  $==WISCONSIN 
Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Hoopeston, Illinois 


Sprague-Sells Division - 
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HERE’S THE LATEST Continental ad telling folks 
not only about the fine metal containers we 
make for you, but about all our other many 
products—and the extra services and facilities 
that will help us do an even better job of serving 
you. Watch for these full-color ads in such 


leading national magazines as Time, Newsweek, 
U. S. News, Business Week and Fortune. And 
keep your eye on Continental and on the 
Continental trademark, too. The Triple-C stands 
for one company with one policy—to give 
you only the very best in quality and service. 
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EDITORIALS 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


native suggested by the postponing of the 

Processors’ Conference (normally the National 
Canners Association’s Annual Convention) set for 
February 4-5-6 at Chicago, and which, as you all now 
know, has been indefinitely postponed, in a gesture of 
the whole industry to comply with the stepped-up war 
activities. Upon the issuance of the call for cancela- 
tions of such conventions there was nothing else that 
we could do than gracefully comply. And this decision 
was made by the unanimous approval of the National 
Canners Association’s governing Committees ; likewise 
by other Associations of this industry that were accus- 
tomed to meet in these big assemblies. 

It will be a disappointment to the vast majority in 
this industry, because while these meetings, lately, 
were ascribed to war measures, behind this is the fact 
that these annual conventions were the vacation time 
for the hardworking canners and other preservers of 
the season’s crops, who were kept busy over their 
steaming kettles while the rest of the world flocked to 
the resorts and vacation points to avoid the heat. That 
they combined business with pleasure in these gather- 
ings, is to their credit, but to assuage your disappoint- 
ment consider: the big annual Machinery and Supplies 
Show, put on in connection with the meetings, was not 
just merely an opportunity for these suppliers to the 
industry to garner a good big bunch of orders for their 
new and improved machinery, and the supplies, but it 
was especially to give all an opportunity to see and 
appreciate the steps taken along the road of improve- 
ment in such. But it also afforded these generous hosts 
—for such they were—a chance to entertain their cus- 
tomers. Or in other words as all know, they afforded 
the lighter side of life needed in any vacation, and their 
customers hugely enjoyed it. But without such a Big 
Show, and with the showmen not included in these war- 
time-gatherings, there could be only a great vacancy in 
these annual vacations for the canners. The serious- 
ness of the war has brought this home to everyone of 
us, and there is none who does not willingly forego that 
former pleasure. But it is well to do it understand- 
ingly, and for that reason it is so outlined here. 


(native sugees BY MAIL”—That is the alter- 


THE ORDER—That you may have in front of you 
the outline of this necessary action by the War Powers, 
we reproduce in full the explanation as received from 
the Office of Defense Transportation. Read: 
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APPROVAL NECESSARY 


Organizations planning to hold conventions, confer- 
ences, trade shows or group meetings after February 1 
“will have to show how the war effort would suffer if 
the meetings were not held,” Col. J. Monroe Johnson, 
Chairman of the War Committee on Conventions, an- 
nounced today. 


Members of the committee include Robert P. Patter- 
son, Under Secretary of War; Ralph A. Bard, Under 
Secretary of the Navy; J. A. Krug, Chairman of the 
War Production Board; and Charles M. Hay, Deputy 
Chairman of the War Manpower Commission. The 
Committee appointed R. H. Clare, special assistant to 
Colonel Johnson, as secretary. 


“The job of the committee,” Colonel Johnson said, 
“is to achieve the objectives set forth by Justice Byrnes 
—to relieve overburdened transportation and hotel fa- 
cilities and conserve desperately needed scarce mate- 
rials and manpower. The hundreds of messages al- 
ready received from organizations of diverse interests 
indicate that the nation is solidly back of our efforts. 
The committee has decided that the yardstick it will 
use to measure the essentiality of any meeting is how 
the winning of the two wars we are now fighting will 
be impeded if the meeting in question were held to an 
attendance of 50 or canceled outright.” 


The committee approved the form of application re- 
quired of organizations planning group meetings to be 
attended by more than 50 persons. Information re- 
quired by the committee includes: 


Whether the planned meeting is a convention, con- 
ference, trade show, or Government meeting; the date 
and location of the proposed meeting and name of 
hotels or other facilities that will be used; attendance 
planned; previous frequency of meetings; location and 
attendance of last previous meeting; average atten- 
dance at similar meetings before the war and during 
the war; from what area those attending are drawn; 
what steps have already been taken to curtail atten- 
dance; why the objectives of the meeting cannot be 
attained through “Conventions by Mail”; why a group 
of 50 or less to whom powers are delegated cannot 
transact the necessary affairs of the organization and 
in what way and to what extent the war effort would 
suffer if meeting were not held. 
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Other decisions reached by the committee include: 


(1) Industrial, business, labor, fraternal, profes- 
sional, religious, civic, social and Governmental organi- 
zations are included among those requiring permits. 


(2) The issuance of a special permit to hold meet- 
ings of more than 50 does not guarantee transportation 
or hotel facilities or imply priorities for their use. 


(3) The general exemption from the need for apply- 
ing for special permits for meetings of less than 50 does 
not mean that the committee approved the holding of 
such meetings. It was emphasized that meetings of 
any size that directly or indirectly constitute a strain 
on transportation, housing facilities or other critical 
situations should be canceled immediately. 


Application forms will be available within the next 
few days at all ODT regional and district offices, at 
most hotels, convention bureaus and from the national 
ODT office in Washington, D. C. 


All applications should be sent directly to Secretary 
Clare, Room 7321 Interstate Commerce Commission 
Building, Washington 25, D. C., where they will be re- 
viewed by the committee. 


Colonel Johnson also announced that the leaders of 
the hotel industry have assured the committee that all 
of its requests will be scrupulously honored by hotels 
throughout the nation. Colonel Johnson pointed out 
that this means that no additional measures will be 
necessary at this time to secure compliance with Justice 
Byrnes’ request. 


THE PLAN—If the industry were called upon to 
select the best, the most representative canners of the 
country to confer with the Government Agencies as 
they issue their directives for the year 1945, they could 
not select better qualified men than are found in the 
Board of Directors, and the Advisory Council of the 
National Canners Association as now constituted, be- 
cause these men come from all sections of the country, 
represent all branches of the industry and all its vari- 
ous products, and they know the conditions everyone 
of you is forced to face, and which should be protected 
in such orders. On the other hand the Government 
Agencies are just as anxious as you are to make these 
orders comfortable for you, that your compliance may 
be easy and a pleasure, not a detriment. 


So these NCA Committees will meet in Washington 
about the week of February 4th, and the Government 
Agencies with them, and together they will thrash 
out the problems, come to conclusions, and you will be 
given the detailed results, in a very readable, fully 
digestible manner. After all, that is all that any Con- 
vention could have done, and in all probability in very 
much better fashion, since there will be no distractions 
of the crowd, or otherwise. These Government Agen- 
cies are real friends of the canning industry; men who 
thoroughly understand the business, and are therefore 
amenable to all reason, and experienced. It may be 
that everything the canners would like cannot be fitted 
into the war picture, but you can rest assured that 


necessary compromises will take in all sides of the 
questions and for that reason you can rest easy. You 
will be thoroughly represented and you will want the 
same care for the war efforts as represented by these 
Administrators. Complete harmony now exists, from 
a better understanding by all parties. 


OUR PART—Since the earliest days of the war, and 
the efforts of the various Government Agencies to get 
a big job done, we have made it our job to reproduce 
all such directives in detail, and, at times for us, at 
considerable trouble and expense, that you might be 
better informed, and be able to avoid the misunder- 
standings which come from free-lance writers not 
familiar with their subjects. And the industry has 
shown its appreciation of this fine business service, 
and not just our industry but all related industries, 
and the Government as well. The canned foods indus- 
try is too large and too important, not to affect a large 
circle of business. 


From long experience in this sort of service, and in 
the understanding of the Agencies’ intentions, you may 
depend upon it that through THE CANNING TRADE you 
will receive the official results of these conferences, and 
as promptly as they issue. 


So you will not be left orphans through the cancela- 
tion of this proposed Processors Conference, but just 
the contrary, be handed the condensed authentic ver- 
sion of the Directives for 1945, in a form that you may 
study at your leisure, and refer to as often as you 
please, to refresh your memory. As we have so often 
said, memory is treacherous, and if you depended upon 
what you remembered hearing at these big meetings, 
over the many days, you would always be uncertain, 
and tormented by doubts. With the printed word in 
front of you, or safely stored in a pigeonhole of your 
desk for quick and ready reference, you can go full 
steam ahead, and produce those larger outputs of 
canned foods than ever before needed—and how they 
will be needed! Every can of them, be the acreage, 
crop and pack whatever it may be—and pray that it 
may be the record we need to win this war. For a 
welcome market awaits you, and at fair profit, as you 
know from this year’s and previous experience. But 
profit is not your motive now, any more than it is that 
of the fighting boys at the front, or of the Medics and 
their assistants who are taking care of our wounded. 
All eyes are on the winning of this war, at the earliest 
possible moment. That is the corps you belong to, anc 
you will all keep step, we know. 


We'll do our best to keep you informed—not only on 
regulations but on all that mass of machinery anc 
supplies when and wherever you may need them 
Never was the need for thoroughly descriptive adver- 
tising more pronounced than it is today and must con 
tinue to be until those packs have been finished. Anc 
the supply men of every kind will not fail you. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


WAGE INCREASE SUBSIDY 


OPA and CCC Must Recognize Wage In- 

creases on Canned Food Pack—Government 

Prices to Be Higher—Civilian Sales Covered 
by Subsidy 


The Office of Economic Stabilization 
Director, in Amendment 1 to Directive 25, 
has ordered the Office of Price Admin- 
istration to estimate authorized wage in- 
creases which should be added to proces- 
sors’ prices for the 1944 pack of proc- 
essed fruits and vegetables. The amend- 
ment, which became effective January 11, 
1945, modifies an OES Directive of April 
6, last year. Official text of the amend- 
ment follows: 

1. The Office of Price Administration 
is hereby authorized and directed to com- 
pute the increased costs of the 1944 proc- 
essed pack of fruits and vegetables which 
result from wage increases to processors’ 
employees approved by the War Labor 
Board and not taken into account in 
establishing maximum prices under Di- 
rective No. 25, and to increase the maxi- 
mum prices for sales to Government pro- 
curement agencies by amounts equal to 
the increased wage costs which it deter- 
mines to be allocable to the fruits and 
vegetables thus sold. 

2. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
is hereby authorized and directed to 
absorb those increased costs of the 1944 
processed pack of fruits and vegetables 
resulting from such wage increases as 
the: Office of Price Administration deter- 
mines to be allocable to fruits and vege- 
tables sold to purchasers other than Gov- 
ernment procurement agencies, but only 
in an amount necessary to equalize the 
percentage of any processor’s net returns 
(before taxes) to sales from his fruit 
and vegetable processing operations dur- 
ing the 1944 season, with the weighted 
average percentage of net profit (before 
taxes) to sales for those operations for 
the fiscal years most nearly correspond- 
ing to the pack years 1940 and 1941, of 
a group of processors found by the Office 
of Price Administration to be representa- 
tive of the industry as a whole; provided 
that: 

(A) If the salaries of officers or owner- 
operators have been increased by more 
than 10 per cent of the average 1936-1939 
salaries of such officers or owner-opera- 
tors, the amount of such increases in 
excess of 10 per cent shall be deducted 
from the amount otherwise to be ab- 
sorbed by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and 

(B) Cooperative association which nor- 
mally do not compute profits shall, for 
purposes of justifying claims, submit a 
calculation of profits that would have 
been made if the raw product had been 
purchased at support prices (if support 
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prices for such products have been estab- 
lished), and at prices paid by other local 
or nearby processors during the process- 
ing season for other fruits and vege- 
tables. 

3. In order to be eligible for payments 
under this directive, processors must first 
certify that they have increased their 
wages only in accordance with the order 
or approval of the War Labor Board and 
that they have not sold products at prices 
in excess of the ceilings established by 
the Office of Price Administration. 


CANNED TUNA REMOVED FROM 
IMPORT CONTROL 


The War Food Administration is tak- 
ing action to remove canned tuna and 
bonito from import control under War 
Food Order 63. The action is in line 
with the general policy of easing or re- 
moving restrictions on food commodities 
whenever the supply, shipping and stra- 
tegic considerations permit. In view of 
the pending action, all applications for 
authorization to import canned tuna and 
bonito will be granted. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN 
PEA GRADES 


Since the issuance of the United States 
Standards for Grades of Canned Peas in 
May 1, 1942, the Office of Marketing Ser- 
vice, WFA, has received comments, criti- 
cisms, commendations, and suggestions 
toward the improvement of the grades. 
The Department is eager that the indus- 
try as a whole has an opportunity to 
state their views on two _ proposed 
changes: 


(1) A probable revision which, both 
from experimentation and practical ap- 
plication in inspection seems feasible is 
in the maturity requirements for Grade 
B or Extra Standard peas by increasing 
the tolerance for Early type peas from 
20 per cent to 30 per cent as the maximum 
number of peas that may sink in 13% 
per cent salt solution; and from 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent that may sink in 14% 
per cent salt solution. 


CANNED PILCHARD AND 
MACKEREL SET-ASIDE 
QUOTAS 


Packers of California pilchards, Paci- 
fic mackerel and Pacific horse mackerel 
have been asked by the War Food Ad- 
ministration to increase their quotas to 
be reserved for delivery to Government 
agencies, from 55 per cent of each can- 
ner’s pack to 100 per cent of the pack. 
Percentages on other classes of canned 
remain unchanged. 


The action is taken in amendment 7 to 
War Food Order 44 and became effective 
January 14. Its provisions affect only 
the fish packed on and after the effective 
date. The amendment results from re- 
cent increased requirements of the armed 
services. 


The amendment also extends the ef- 
fective period of WFO 44 from February 
28, 1945, to March 31, 1945, for all 
classes of fish included in the order. 


(Please turn to Page 12) 


' (2) Some recommendations have been 
received on Sweet peas in Grade B or 
Extra Standard (No. 5 and larger and 
blends including No. 5 or larger) to 
change the percentage of salt from 131% 
per cent to 13 per cent and from 141% per 
cent to 14 per cent. This recommenda- 
tion, however, does not appear to have 
general acceptance from all pea canning 
areas. 


Reactions to these proposed revisions 
should be forwarded to F. L. Souther- 
land, Acting Chief, Processed Products, 
Standardization and Inspection Division, 
Fruit and Vegetable Branch, War Food 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C., 
not later than April 1, 1945, so that they 
may be considered and proper amend- 
ments made, based on the consensus of 
the canners, by the pea canning season. 


The following table indicates the in- 
corporation of the above mentioned re- 
visions if accepted by the industry: 


Maximum Number of 
Peas that Sink Percentage of 
in 10 Seconds Salt 


Type Size (Per cent by count) in Solution 
Sweet No, 5 and larger and blends including No. 5 or larger 20 13 
10 14 
1 15 
Sweet No. 4 and smaller and blends of sizes smaller than No. 5 20 12% 
10 13% 
1 15 
Early All sizes 30 
15 141%, 
1 16 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


CHICAGO CONVENTION 
CANCELED 


To comply with War Mobilization Di- 
rector Byrnes’ request, the Board of Di- 
rectors and Administrative Council of 
the National Canners Association, by a 
large majority approved a postponement 
of the Processors Conference originally 
scheduled for the week of February 4 at 
Chicago. The decision was reached after 
a wire poll of the members of the Board 
and Administrative Council by NCA 
President G. Sherwin Haxton. 

Government agencies will, however, 
present the same information on 1945 
food production policies and programs 
originally planned for the Conference to 
the National Canners’ Association’s 
Board of Directors early in February. 
Information presented to the NCA Board 
by the Government agencies will be pub- 
lished in the February 26 issue of THE 
CANNING TRADE. 


BROKERS CANCEL MEETING 


In the fullest cooperation with the war 
effort, President H. Wayne Clarke of the 
National Food Brokers Association in 
Washington, Jan. 14, announced the de- 
cision of his Executive and Advisory 
Committees to postpone the Conference 
Meeting originally scheduled to be held 
at the Palmer House in Chicago during 
the week of March 5. Mr. Clarke further 
said that “It has always been the aim of 
his group, wherever possible, to place 
themselves at the disposal of any Gov- 
ernment agency wherever the group 
could be made useful in the prosecution 
of the war.” 


PACKAGING INSTITUTE 
CANCELS MEETING 


Expressing their determination to give 
precedence to the war effort, the Board 
of Directors of the Packaging Institute 
has unanimously voted to abandon the 
regular semi-annual dinner meeting pre- 
viously scheduled for April 18. 


WHOLESALERS WILL MEET 


Getting under the wire on the ODT 
February 1 deadline, and concentrating 
its deliberations on war food measures, 
the National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association wili hold a war-postwar 
planning conference at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, January 22, 23, and 24. 

Simultaneously, National  Retailer- 
Owned Grocers, and a number of the 
national voluntary groups will also hold 
conference sessions at various hote!s in 
Chicago. 


STOKELY APPOINTS HOUSTON 


Roy Houston, formerly in Government 
service in Washington, D. C., has been 
appointed divisional sales manager, cen- 
tral territory, for Stokely-Van Camp, 
Inc., C. C. Culp, vice president in charge 
of sales, has announced. 


ROY HUSTON 


Previous to his service in Washington, 
Mr. Houston was assistant sales manager 
of the Tri-Valley Packing Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. He was graduated from the 
University of Washington, Seattle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Houston and their two 
children will make their home in Indi- 
anapolis. 


DEHYDRATOR MEETING ON 


National Dehydrators’ Association, 
originally scheduled to meet in Chicago 
early in February in connection with the 
processor conference sponsored by Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, will go 
through with its meeting plans, it is 
announced. 

The meeting will be held at the Hotel 
Sherman on February 6. Speakers will 
include Lt. Col. Cecil G. Dunn, Office of 
the Quartermaster General, Washington, 
D. C., Wayne J. Chaistain, purchasing 
officer, Procurement and Price Support 
Branch, War Food Administration; Dr. 
Louis B. Howard, head, commodity by- 
products division of the western regiona) 
research laboratories of the Department 
of Agriculture; Joseph Blumlein, head 
procurement specialist, dehydrated food 
section, Chicago Quartermaster Depot; 
W. B. Van Arsdel, head, engineering and 
development division of the western re- 
gional research laboratory, Department 
of Agriculture; and Francis J. Holland, 
president of the dehydrator group. 
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PICKLE PACKERS CANCEL 


The National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion has canceled its annual meeting 
which was to have been held at the La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, February 6 and 7. 
In its place the Board of Directors of 
the Association will meet at the same 
hotel on Wednesday, February 7 at 10:00 
A. M. to transact important business 
which comes before the Board always at 
its first meeting of the new year. 


OHIO CANNERS CONFERENCE 


The Ohio Canners and Field Men’s 
Conference will get under way at 10 


‘o’clock, January 23, in the Horticultural 


Building of the Ohio State University, 
Columbus. An interesting program has 
been prepared and results of the valuable 
research work of the University and Ex- 
periment Station on canning crops will 
be fully explained. 


CALIFORNIA PACK STATISTICS 


The Canners League of California has 
issued pack statistics for the entire State, 
which show total figures for 1944 well in 
excess of previous years. 

The 1944 packs of fruits, No. 2% can 
basis, total 29,415,696 cases as compared 
with the next largest pack of 1942 of 
26,251,688 cases. Principal items in the 
1944 pack include Peaches 12,279,619 
cases, Apricots 7,701,488 cases, Fruit 
Cocktail 6,167,322 cases. 

1944 total pack of vegetables in cases 
of all sizes totaled 28,802,729 cases as 
against a pack of 24,284,018 cases in 
1948, the next largest annual pack. 
6,350,273 cases of Tomato Juice comprise 
the largest item in the vegetable packs. 


MEAT PACKER GETS “A” AWARD 


William Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle 
Company of Baltimore, one of the pio- 
neers of the meat packing industry, re- 
ceived the War Food Administration’s 
“A” Award at a ceremony held January 
20 at the Patterson Park High School 
Auditorium in Baltimore. 


CLAUDE E. STREET DEAD 


Claude Everett Street, 77 year old 
Florida citrus fruit canner, died at his 
home in Winter Haven, Florida, Wednes- 
day evening, January 10, following an 
illness of about two months. Mr. Street 
is credited with having started the Flor- 
ida citrus canning industry. 


MICHIGAN CANNERY 
TO OPERATE 


The. former plant of Michigan Can- 
neries, Dundee, Michigan, effective Janu- 
ary 1 will be operated by R. G. Free a: 
the Michigan Food Products Company. 
Present facilities include equipment fo 
the processing of tomatoes and tomatc 
juice, and additional equipment will be 
added for the packing of pickles and hot 
peppers. 
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FIRE DESTROYS ROCKVILLE 
WAREHOUSE 


A fire at the Rockville Canning Com- 
pany warehouse at Granville, Wisconsin, 
January 6, destroyed about 12,000 cases 
of corn and carrots, about half of which 
were owned by the Government. Fire- 
men were handicapped by an insufficient 
water supply. Estimated loss is placed 
at $50,000. 


HENRY C. HILL DIES 


Henry C. Hill, 64, with The Carnation 
Company for the past 37 years, and who 
managed plants at Mount Vernon, Ever- 
son and Kent, Washington, and Hills- 
boro, Oregon, died at Seattle late in 
December. 


ROBERT COOK KILLED 
IN ACTION 


Harry Cook of the Harry B. Cook 
Company, Baltimore food brokers, has re- 
ceived word that his son, Private Robert 
E. Cook, was killed in action in Germany 
with the 9th Army on November 20. 


CASH IN NEW POST 


William E. Cash has been named man- 
ager of Advertising and Promotion of 
the Glass and Closure Division of the 
Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 


DEGEN SUCCEEDS EVANS 


Carl Degen has taken over the position 
formerly held by William H. Evans in 
the USDA. Mr. Evans is now connected 
with the section of the department han- 
dling Surplus War Property Disposal, 
which includes surplus war materials 
useful to agriculture, including tractors, 
grading machines, and the like. 


CORN CANNERS MEETING 


At a later date in February, after the 
NCA Board Meeting and Government of- 
ficials have had opportunity to lay 1945 
plans before it, a meeting of the Corn 
Canning Advisory Committee will be held 
with WFA and OPA officials for the pur- 
pose of considering support prices, ceil- 
ing prices, regional classifications of 
States, and other important details rela- 
tive to the 1945 canned corn program, 
Secretary Harvey Burr has announced. 


GRIFFITH HEADS MEMPHIS 
BROKERS 


At the Annual Meeting of the Memphis 
Food Brokers Association, held at Hotel 
Chisca, Memphis, Tenn., on January 
12th. D. L. Griffith of Carver & Griffith 
was elected President, J. L. Vaiden of 
Nolen & Vaiden, Vice-President, and I. 
H. Mayor of Milton L. Knowlton Com- 
pany, Secretary and Treasurer. Every 
member of the Memphis Food Brokers 
Association has volunteered their ser- 
vices to help the OPA and the WFA in 
every way they possibly can. 
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CARROLL WITH GMA 


Jean Carroll, prominent OPA execu- 
tive for the past several years, and prior 
to that time identified with Kroger Gro- 
cery & Baking Co. in an executive capa- 
city, has become identified with Grocery 
Manufacturers of America, it was re- 
ported this week. 

Mr. Carroll will be managing director 
of the Public Information Council of 
GMA, it was stated. 


BUYS WAREHOUSE 


Roger M. Queen Co., Chattanooga food 
brokers, have purchased the building 
formerly occupied by the Coca Cola Bot- 
tling Co. there from the G. W. Bagwell 
Preserving Co., and are now occupying 
it as office and warehouse. 

W. F. Dansby, formerly with Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co. is now associated 
with the company, and will direct its re- 
tail sales promotional activities. 


BROKERS PROTECTED 


The first move by WFA to protect the 
position of brokers in resales of Govern- 
ment-released canned foods which may be 
repossessed by canners was taken with 
inclusion in the conditions of sale of the 
recent offerings of green beans of a 
clause permitting a discount of 2% per 
cent on the understanding that all of 
purchaser’s resales of the commodity will 
be made through bona fide food brokers 
and that payment therefor to such bro- 
kers will equal or exceed such rate. 

The organized food brokers of the 
country have long sought to “sell” WFA 
on the wisdom of utilizing brokers’ ser- 
vices in the surplus disposal program, 
but this is the first tangible recognition 
of their claims. It is expected that if 
the experiment is satisfactory with re- 
spect to the current green bean sales, 
similar provisions will be made in the 
case of other canned foods released by 
the Government. 


OPEN NEW BRANCH 


Bagley & Co., Salt Lake City food 
brokers, have opened a new branch office 
in Salt Lake City, under the management 
of W. R. Hadley, formerly district man- 
ager there for the General Foods Sales 
Co. 


REBUILDING 


Reconstruction is under way of the 
Blue Lake Producers Cooperative Can- 
nery at Salem, Oregon, which burned 
late in December. It is expected that 
buildings will be completed in ample time 
to handle the 1945 packs of Blue Lake 
Beans, Corn and Peaches, and probably 
in time to handle some of the earlier 
fruits such as Berries and Cherries. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


Jan. 22—St. Petersburg, Florida, St. 
Petersburg Realtors Assn. 


Jan. 23—Tampa, Florida, Rotary Club. — 


Jan. 24—Tampa, Kiwanis 


Club. 


Florida, 


CONVENTION DATES 
rrr 


JANUARY 22-24, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


JANUARY 23-24, 1945—Ohio Canners 
and Field Men’s Conference, Horticul- 
tural Building, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 4-8, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Canners Association, Chi- 
eago, I1l—CANCELLED. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Dehydrators Association, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 6, 1945—National Pre- 
servers Association, Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 6-7, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Chicago—CANCELED. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1945—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery and Supplies 
Association—CANCELLED. 


FEBRUARY 15-16, 1945—28th An- 
nual Meeting, Ozark Canners Associa- 
tion, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Tennessee-Kentucky Canners 
Association, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 27-28, 1945 — Annual 
Meeting, Virginia Canners Association, 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


MARCH 2, 1945—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 6-7, 1945—Annual Meeting, 
National Food Brokers Association, Chi- 
cago—CANCELLED. 


MARCH 9-10, 1945—Annual Meeting, 
Utah Canners Association, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


MAY 21-23, 1945—Annual Meeting, 
Institute of Food Technologists, Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester, N. Y. 


MAY 29-31, 1945—Annual Meeting, 
U. S. Wholesale Grocers Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill, 
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RAW PRODUCTS PROGRESS 


VEGETABLE SEED PRODUCTION 


The 1944 production (35,275,170 pounds) 
of small or light seeds such as beet, 
cabbage, cucumber, radish, etc., which 
include all the important kinds of vege- 
table seeds except beans, peas, and sweet- 
corn, was the largest on record, the 
USDA reports. It was 44 per cent larger 
than the 1943 production of 24,444,392 
pounds and nearly 2% times the 4-year 
(1939-42) average of 14,307,000 pounds. 
If, however, the production of the heavy 
seeds—beans, peas, and sweetcorn—is 
added to the totals given above, the ag- 
gregate production of all 48 kinds of 
vegetable seeds reported by the 130 firms 
who usually have accounted for about 95 
per cent of the total commercial produc- 
tion of these seeds, was 285.066,377 
pounds in 1944, compared with 352,636,- 
724 pounds in 1943 and the average of 
222,837,000 pounds. Of these grand totals, 
the production of peas alone accounted 
for 52, 65, and 67 per cent, respectively, 
of the 1944, 1948, and 4-year average 
production. 


Production of 34 kinds of vegetable 
seeds out of 48 was larger in 1944 than 
in 1948, and production of all except 5 
kinds—broccoli, romaine lettuce, parsley, 
smooth peas, and summer squash—was 
above average. Growers’ reports indicate 
that 369,154 acres of vegetable seeds 
were harvested in 1944, compared with 
413,534 acres in 1943 and the average of 
281,693 acres. 


BREEDING SQUASH TO RESIST 
MOSAIC VIRUS 


Five-Year Program Beginning to Show 
Possibilities of Developing Good 
Commercial Type 


After five years of hybridizing varie- 
ties of squash tolerant of the mosaic 
virus with susceptible varieties which 
possess otherwise highly desirable quali- 
ties, scientists at the N. Y. Experiment 
Station at Geneva see possibilities of de- 
veloping mosaic-tolerant or mosaic-escap- 
ing strains of squash of good commercial 
type, according to a brief report on the 
progress of the squash breeding program 
by Dr. George D. Oberle. 


The possibility of developing a mosaic- 
resistant squash was suggested by ob- 
serving the behavior of a large number 
of varieties of squash in variety trials on 
the Station grounds. Here it was noticed 
that plants of Japanese Pie and Quaker 
Pie survived in the same field where 
plants of Summer Crookneck, Delicata, 
Early Yellow Bush, and others were com- 
pletely destroyed by mosaic. 
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“Three species of squash are involved 
here,” explains Doctor Oberle. “The 
Japanese Pie and Quaker Pie belong to 
the ‘moschata’ species, while the suscep- 
tible varieties belong to the ‘Pepo’ or to 
the ‘maxima’ species. The object of the 
breeding program is to combine the re- 
sistance of ‘moschata’ with the desirable 
fruit characters of the ‘Pepo’ or the 
‘maxima’.” 

The results obtained thus far indicate 
that Japanese Pie and Quaker Pie are 
tolerant of mosaic rather than resistant 
to the virus, since artificial inoculation 
with the mosaic organism will produce 
symptoms of the disease in both varieties, 
says Doctor Oberle. This tolerance of 
mosaic has proved to be inheritable, how- 
ever, and five generations of breeding 
and selecting have given lines of Japa- 
nese Pie and Summer Crookneck and of 
Japanese Pie and Boston Greek which 
seem to be well fixed for mosaic toler- 
ance, vigor, bush habit of growth, fruit 
color, and season of maturity. 


DDT SHOWS PROMISE FOR 
CODLING MOTH 


Compared Favorably With Arsenate of Lead 
in Tests in Western New York Last Season 


DDT, the new insecticide that is at- 
tracting so much interest these days, may 
prove to be a good substitute for lead 
arsenate against the codling moth in 
western New York apple orchards if the 
results of one season’s orchard tests are 
borne out by further trials, declared 
Prof. S. W. Harman, entomologist at the 
Experiment Station at Geneva, in re- 
viewing his findings before members of 
the State Horticultural Society at their 
annual meeting recently. 


Used at the rate of approximately 13 
ounces in 100 gallons of water, DDT gave 
as good control of codling moth in a 
McIntosh orchard as 3 pounds of ar- 
senate of lead in 100 gallons, the stand- 
ard spray mixture, said Professor Har- 
man, adding that larger amounts of DDT 
may prove even more effective than the 
arsenical. The addition of a quart of oil 
to the DDT spray increased its effective- 
ness considerably. A 3 per cent DDT 
dust gave some protection, but it was 
not nearly as effective as the spray. It 
is thought, however, that dusting with 
DDT might be more effective if done in 
the late evening and with the incorpora- 
tion of a small amount of oil. 


Aside from some browning of the foli- 
age late in the fall, there was no appar- 
ent injury from any of the DDT sprays 
or dusts tested. The cause of the brown- 
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ing has not been determined, but it was 
definitely found not to be due to destruc- 
tion of the chlorophyll or to the presence 
of the red mite which was at first sus- 
pected of causing the browning effect. 
Little or no visible spray deposit re- 
mained on the fruit treated with five 
cover sprays of DDT, whereas the lead 


_ arsenate sprayed fruit showed consider- 


able residue. At present the cost of DDT 
treatment at the above concentratia is 
little more than that of lead arsenate. 


Undoubtedly, DDT will not be used 
extensively on fruit until after a toler- 
ance has been established, said Professor 
Harman; but there are indications that 
the residue is less objectionable than that 
of lead arsenate. Practically the entire 
output of DDT is now used for war pur- 
poses and there is little likelihood that 
any will be available for fruit growers 
during 1945. 


DUST VS. SPRAY IN INSECT 
PEST CONTROL 


Is dusting more effective than spray- 
ing for vegetable insect pest control, in 
terms of amount of material used? The 
answer is “Yes,” on the basis of experi- 
ments conducted during the past summer 
by Neely Turner, entomologist at the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, New Haven. This is contrary 
to the general belief which holds spray- 
ing superior. 


Using cryolite on beans to control the 
Mexican bean beetle, Mr. Turner found 
that, pound for pound, the insecticide ap- 
plied in the form of dusts killed more 
beetles than the sprays did. 


Using different concentrations of cry- 
olite, 16 separate applications of sprays 
and 12 of dusts were made. Seven of the 
spray applications were less effective 
than dusts and seven equalled dusts a‘ 
corresponding amounts of cryolite pe: 
acre. In only two cases, did the spray. 
give better results; both of these wer’ 
with low dosages of cryolite. In the hig” 
levels of control, which are the aim ©: 
the vegetable grower, dusts were de! 
nitely more effective than sprays. 


Dusts also covered a larger portion ©- 
the foliage than the sprays. This abili ) 
to reach more of the surfaces of t'< 
leaves is undoubtedly a factor in the ¢ - 
fectiveness of dusts in killing vegetab'c 
insect pests. 


Concentrations of cryolite rangir’ 
from three eighths of a pound to 4° 
pounds per acre were used in the exper.~ 
ment. 
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LIME IS THE KEY TO POTASH EFFICIENCY 


Trials show tremendous increases in yields of better quality crops. 


investment. 


The oft-repeated saying of Professor 
T. B. Hutcheson of the Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station that “the only 
thing a farmer has to sell is plant food” 
leads to the conclusion that the most effi- 
cient user of plant food should be the 
most successful farmer. While passing 
through the early years of the war food 
production program when there was so 
much discussion about a scarcity of pot- 
ash, the natural thing to do was to search 
for more efficient ways of using potash. 
A study of experimental data in Virginia 
indicates that in practically every case, 
consistently greater yields from the use 
of potash alone and in combination with 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid have been 
obtained when the soil was adequately 
limed. The most striking of such data 
are taken from an experiment carried on 
at Staunton, Virginia, on a soil mapped 
as Berks silt loam. Soils of this and 
closely related series are among the most 
extensive soils in the limestone valley of 
Virginia and extend through West Vir- 
ginia and Maryland into Pennsylvania. 
Similar results can be expected on many 
of the other soils of the Southeast, but 
the degree of response will vary. 


THE EXPERIMENT 


The experiment described herein was 
carried on in a three-year rotation of 
corn, wheat, and red clover, each crop 
being grown every year in adjacent ser- 
ies of plots. The results are given in 
Table 1. Each of the plots on which 
various combinations of nitrogen, phos- 
phorie acid, and potash were used was 
divided into two sub-plots, one of which 
received lime while the other remained 
unlimed. Yields were therefore taken 
on each sub-plot. The rate of liming was 
two tons of ground limestone every six 
years of the experiment, but the limed 
sub-plots had received two tons of lime 
every three years previous to the experi- 
ment. The pH of the limed sub-plots 
varied from 6.5 to 7.8, while that of the 
unlimed varied from 4.4 to 5.8. The ni- 
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trogen was applied as urea, the phos- 
phoric acid as 16 per cent superphos- 
phate, and the potash as muriate of 
potash. 


CROP VALUES INCREASED 


Since the farmer is more interesting in 
the economy of the use of fertilizer and 
lime than in the actual increase in bush- 
els and tons, calculations were made to 
determine the increased values of the 
crops produced when lime and various 
fertilizer materials were usc’. These 
calculations are based on prices assumed 
to be about average for the period of the 
experiment, prices decidedly different 
from those at present. A similar inter- 
pretation can be worked out for any spe- 
cific price relationship by changing the 
values for both the crops harvested and 
the fertilizer used. As the prices for 
crops increase in relation to the prices of 
fertilizer and lime, the value of crop over 
cost of treatment will increase, and the 
reverse is also true. At present price 
levels, the returns would be much more 
favorable than is indicated by these in- 
terpretations, since the farm prices of 
the crops grown are practically double 
those used in these calculations, while the 
cost of the fertilizer and lime has ad- 
vanced less than 25 per cent. 


The values used for the financial inter- 
pretation were as follows: corn $0.75 per 
bushel, wheat $1.00 per bushel, clover 
hay $15.00 per ton, nitrogen $1.50 per 
unit, phosphoric acid $1.00 per unit, pot- 
ash $0.80 per unit, and lime $3.00 per ton 
of ground limestone. This evaluation 


TABLE 1—-THE EFFECT OF NITROGEN, PHOSPHORIC ACID, AND POTASH WITH AND WITH- 
OUT LIME ON THE YIELD OF CORN, WHEAT, AND RED CLOVER 


ON BERKS SILT LOAM. 


1935-1940 


Corn average yield 


Wheat average yield Clover average yield 


Fertilizer bushel per acre bushel per acre pounds per acre 

Treatment ! Unlimed Limed Unlimed Limed Unlimed Limed 
11.57 21.14 5.67 13.14 604 1,379 

20.63 27.44 13.73 21.64 1,050 2,279 

25.64 40.79 14.03 24.21 1,187 2,569 

23.60 29.19 15.38 21.72 1,210 2,408 

30.60 47.14 16.78 24.31 1,477 2,989 

. 86.31 48.56 19.24 25.80 1,822 3,263 

38.40 48.81 20.26 27.16 1,750 3,348 

36.44 46.45 20.28 27.82 1,777 3,218 

37.62 50.44 21.55 27.76 1,783 3,365 

17.46 37.65 8.96 16.65 1,035 2,382 

21.16 43.45 9.22 20.81 1,198 2,702 


1O—No treatment ; N—20 lbs. of nitrogen per acre annually; P—32 lbs. P.O; per acre annually ; 


K—20 Ibs. K2O per acre annually. 
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A 10 to 1 return on 


does not take into consideration the added 
production of straw or corn stover, nor 
does it consider the increased value of 
the crops produced with added fertilizer 
and lime. There the difference would be 
more striking than indicated in the dis- 
cussion. This is particularly true with 
hay, since the plots receiving lime gave 
good quality clover hay in comparison to 
much less hay of a very inferior quality 
where lime was not used. 


The results given in Table 1 are strong 
evidence in favor of the use of fertilizers, 
since the largest yields came from the 
heaviest application of a complete ferti- 
lizer; but even stronger is the evidence 
that for greater yields and for greater 
profits these fertilizers cannot be used 
without lime. 


CORN TRIALS 


In the case of the corn yields, the phos- 
phorie acid alone gave an increase of 
approximately 9 bushels per acre. Pot- 
ash in addition to phosphoric acid gave 
an increase of approximately 5 bushels 
on the unlimed plots, and 13 bushels 
where lime also was used. The nitrogen 
used in addition to the phosphoric acid 
was not as effective as the potash in in- 
creasing the yield of corn, but the great- 
est yields were obtained from the use of 
a complete fertilizer. This increase was 
also sufficient to give a good profit after 
paying the added cost of the fertilizer. 
The addition of potash to the nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid on the unlimed plots 
gave an increase of approximately 7 
bushels of corn per acre. Where lime 
was used, the increase was approximately 
18 bushels per acre. For the 11 treat- 
ments, the average increase per acre for 
the limed half of each treatment over the 
unlimed half was 13 bushels. The high- 
est yield on the unlimed series of plots 
was from the N-P-3K treatment, which 
also gave the greatest value of crop over 
cost of treatment. However, by the addi- 
tion of about $1.00 worth of lime, the 
value of the crop was increased by ap- 
proximately $7.75. 


WHEAT TRIALS 


In the case of wheat, phosphoric acid 
increased the yield over check by approx- 
imately 8 bushels. The addition of pot- 
ash increased the yield over the phos- 
phorie acid by only .3 of a bushel per 
acre. However, the addition of lime to 
the P-K treatment gave an increase of 
over 10 bushels of wheat. As with corn, 
the greatest yields of wheat both on the 
limed and unlimed half came from a 
complete fertilizer. On the unlimed half 
of the plots, this difference was more 
than enough to pay for the extra cost of 
fertilizer. On the limed half, only the 
N-2P-K treatment gave an increase over 
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the P-K treatment large enough to pay 
for the extra cost of fertilizer based on 
the average values given below. For the 
11 treatments, the limed half yielded ap- 
proximately 7% bushels per acre more 
than the unlimed half. At present prices, 
this would give well over 1,000 per cent 
on investment. 


CLOVER TRIALS 


The clover hay on the unlimed half of 
the plot gave the greatest yield from the 
N-P-2K treatment and from the N-2P-2K 
on the limed half. Based on the figures 
given above, the N-P-2K gave the great- 
est return over cost of treatment, with 
the limed half giving approximately 
$10.00 worth of hay for $1.00 investment 
in lime. The 11 treatments gave an 
average yield of 1,354 pounds of hay per 
acre on the unlimed half; the limed half 
gave 2,718 pounds, or just over twice as 
much. It is also interesting to note that 
for each treatment the limed half gave a 
yield approximately twice that of the un- 
limed half. The above interpretation of 
results does not give due credit to the use 
of fertilizer and lime at present for two 
reasons. First, the price of hay is ap- 
proximately double that used for the 
above calculations and also due to the 
fact that the quality of the hay is much 
better on the fertilized and limed plots. 


The only treatment which did not give 
sufficient increase in yield to pay for the 
cost of fertilizer, based on the above 
values, was 2N.2K where used on wheat 
and hay. However, the use of lime in 
addition to the 2N.2K gave approxi- 
mately $10.00 increase in value above the 
cost of the lime. The complete fertilizer 
gave best returns in yields, and also in 
value over cost of fertilizer in practically 
all cases. Next to the complete fertilizer 
came the P-K treatment. 


The yields also showed that nitrogen in 
the fertilizer was relatively more effec- 
tive in increasing yields on the unlimed 
plots than on the limed plots. This would 
be expected, since the clover which grew 
much more luxuriantly on the limed plots 
was effective in supplying a portion of 
the nitrogen needs of the corn and wheat. 
It is also equally evident that the in- 
crease in yield caused by potash in addi- 
tion to the nitrogen and phosphorus was 
far greater where lime was used. 


CONCLUSIONS 


With apologies to Kipling, there are 
several “ifs” to the maximum returns 
from the use of lime. In the first place, 
lime must be used with fertilizers and 
not in place of them. In the case of 
nitrogen, liming frequently lessens the 
need for its application in the form of 
commercial fertilizer. Lime improves the 
condition of the soil, allowing legumes 
and microorganisms to take from the air 
a large part of the nitrogen needed for 
production of the crops. Such is not the 
case with phosphoric acid and potash, 
which can come only from the fertilizer 
material added and from the supply in 
the soil. With an increased yield, the 
amount of phosphoric acid and potash 
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removed from the soil increases propor- 
tionately. If this added amount removed 
by the increase in crop yield is not com- 
pensated for by increased applications *o 
the soil, a depletion of the reserve supply 
in the soil takes place. Such a depletion 
of the reserve can be excused only in 
cases where phosphoric acid or potash 
cannot be obtained in adequate amounts, 
or where their price relationships are such 
that the increased value of the crops will 
not pay for the fertilizer added. If the 
reserves of phosphoric acid and potash 
are depleted when they are scarce or 
when the price relationship is unfavor- 
able, then these reserves should be built 
up when they are plentiful and when 
price relationships are favorable. 


Another one of the “ifs” in regard to 
the use of lime is that the effect of the 
lime on corn and small grain, grown in 
a rotation such as the one described here, 
is largely an indirect effect. In other 
words, the lime applied to the soil causes 
a great increase in the yield of clover. 
The benefit to the soil of the extra clover 
stubble and refuse added to the soil 
where the clover yields are great is re- 
sponsible for the greater part of the in- 
crease in corn and wheat. Such increases 
are just as real as if they were direct, 
but one should recognize that such in- 
creases in the yields of wheat and corn 
from the use of lime would not be ex- 
pected to occur where the lime was added 
for the first time just before the corn or 
wheat was seeded. 


A very important rule in regard to 
liming is to lime according to the needs 
of the soil and the crop. No two soils 
have the identical lime requirement, nor 
do any two crops, so in the process of 
liming, both should be considered if lime 
is to play its part. 


WATCHING WASHINGTON 
(Continued from page 7) 


WASHINGTON, OREGON APPLES 
SET ASIDE 


The War Food Administration has is- 
sued War Food Order No. 121 requiring 
handlers of fresh apples grown and lo- 
cated in Washington and Oregon to set 
aside their holdings of Winesap, New- 
town and Delicious (except Golden De- 
licious) varieties to meet military and 
war service requirements. 


The order, effective January 16, re- 
stricts the sale, shipment or delivery of 
the three varieties of apples by any per- 
son except to a Government agency, and 
requires that all apples sold to these 
agencies be graded and packed in an ac- 
ceptable manner. It also provides a plan 
whereby the required volume will be ob- 
tained from shippers on an equitable 
basis. Quantities not needed to fill war 
requirements will be released into civilian 
trade channels. Lots of five bushels or 
less are exempt from provisions of the 
order. 
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CANNERS STOCKS OF GRAPE- 
FRUIT JUICE AND BLENDS 
FROZEN 


Distributors Stocks Returned to Ration List 
—Orange Juice Not Affected 


The OPA, Jan. 17, ordered canned 
grapefruit juice and blended orange and 
grapefruit juice back on the ration list 
at 12:01 A. M. Thursday. 

The War Food Administration simul- 
taneously directed canners to withhold 
their entire output of these juices for 
the armed forces “until military require- 
ments have been met.” 

. Canned orange juice continues ration- 


free. 


These point values were set for grape- 
fruit juice and blended juices: 

No. 2 cans, 10 points; 46 ounce cans, 
20 points; No. 10 cans, 40 points. 

Both kinds of juice had been point free 
since last June. 

The return to rationing was ordered, 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles ex- 
plained, “to help our armed forces get 
the canned citrus juices they need, and at 
the same time avoid too rapid depletion 
of supply of these juices available for 
civilians.” 

The WFA “freeze” order, Bowles 
added, “means that producers can’t sell 
these juices to civilian outlets. We'll 
have to get along for a while on what 
distributors and retailers now have in 
their stores and warehouses.” 

Bowles said he could not predict “just 
how long this situation will last, but at 
present it looks like the supply of canned 
citrus juices we can use on the home 
front this year will be a third less than 
it was a year ago.” 

The need for protecting the civilian 
supply on hand is underlined, Bowles 
said, “by the fact that canned citrus 
juices have increased in importance dur- 
ing the war’ to a point where more are 
being used than any other item in the 
entire canned fruit and fruit juice 
group.” 

Orange juice can be continued point- 
free, OPA explained, because the pack 
year for it still has some months to run, 
with prospective supply better than in 
the case of the other juices. 

(The “freeze” order was taken in WFO 
122, effective Jan: 18, 1944.) 


BUYS WFA TOMATOES 


The War Food Administration an- 
nounces the sale of 600 cases of canne« 
tomatoes to Roth Brothers, Inc., Whole- 
sale Grocers of Wheeling, West Virginie. 
As the result of the offer to sell made o:: 
January 6, there were 41 bids receive: 
18 of which were at the ceiling pric: 
The successful bidder was determined b 
drawing lots. 


The lot of canned tomatoes.was com 
prised of 586 cases packed 24 No. 2 cans 
to the case which sold for 95 cents per 
dozen and 14 cases No. 10 cans packed 
six to the case which sold for $4.50 per 
dozen. 
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and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


\- SHAKER For filling whole tomatoes 


JUICE 
— Measures each can full alike without 


crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 
more whole and even 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


PLUNGER 


| seneenaitaai Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


CORROSION- 


RESISTANT 


@ Standard or Special 
Types—designed and 
fabricated to your 
specific job needs. 


Lee experience and master craftsman- 
ship in working with all corrosion- 
resistant materials and newly developed 
alloys—is available, anytime, anywhere 

-to solve your processing problem. 
Easier priorities—fast deliveries—- 
phone, wire or write your needs today. 


STA NDA RD 


SPECIAL BUILT 
MACHINES 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY, Berlin, Wisconsin 


METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
419 Pine Street Philipsburg, Pa. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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AYARS HI-SPEED Pocket UNIVERSAL TOMA 

1¢ stig 

GES of \ 
ADVANTA' 

‘ 

CONN HERS PROCESSING 
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FOOD ADVERTISING 
PAYS ENORMOUS DIVIDENDS 


Results show tremendous increase in use of featured commodities—An outstanding example 
of how it was done—By BETTER PROFITS 


The writer has on his desk a report 
“Maine Potato Marketing Program, A 
six year report, 1936-1943.” I wish every 
reader might have one! An outstanding 
exhibit in this profusely illustrated large 
size broadside booklet, 49 pages, is a 
chart through courtesy of Sales Manage- 
ment showing the consumption yearly of 
citrus fruits of 265%, Fruit Juices of 
1550%, Dairy products 120%, Coffee 
126%, Pork 100%, All Food 105%, Poul- 
try Products 107%, Lamb and Mutton 
116%, Canned Vegetables 157%, Canned 
Fruits 170%. These figures based on 
1919 as 100%. Our readers may well 
feel gratified at the 57% increase in the 
consumption of Canned Vegetables and 
70% increase in the putting away of 
Canned Fruits in comparison to a gain 
in population of only 25% and losses in 
the use of Wheat 20%, Corn 20%, Apples 
21% and Beef 12%. It must be under- 
stood that this chart was based on the 
period from 1919 to 1939 inclusive. 


ENORMOUS INCREASES 


It is interesting to note that the report 
details as follows: “Note first the posi- 
tion of the white potato, consumption of 
which decreased during these years by 
12%. When considered in terms of our 
25% increase in population, actually the 
per capita consumption of potatoes had 
declined by 37%.” Here is the meat, for 
us of the whole exposition, read it care- 
fully: “Against this note especially the 
extraordinary increases in the consump- 
tion of citrus fruits of all kinds, canned 
vegetables, canned fruits and fruit juices, 
coffee and dairy products—all of which 
foods have enjoyed the benefits of aggres- 
sive marketing, publicity and advertising 
programs.—Enormous sums are spent to 
tell the nation about the nutritional 
qualities of dairy products, milk and 
cheese, canned and frozen fruits and 
vegetables.” 


OUTSTANDING EXAMPLES 


The Florida Citrus Commission has 
been carrying on a like effort in mer- 
chandising for some time and results 
have been more than commensurate with 
expenditures. State associations every- 
where may well study the plans of the 
Maine Potato Marketing Program as 
well as those of the Idaho Potato Grow- 
ers and the Florida Citrus Commission. 
Then do something about it. Fortunately 
you have a choice of methods, a State 
sponsored plan supported by a product 
tax and a product levy imposed by the 
industry concerned. 
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In considering what may be done effec- 
tively, read with me the statement of the 
Maine Marketing Program folks in con- 
nection with their need for a merchandis- 
ing program.” The Maine Potato Ship- 
ping season was being shortened more 
and more each year, governed by the ex- 
tent to which local potato stocks were in 
supply in the terminal markets. State 
of Maine Potatoes then had no particular 
identification. Even those consumers who 
had discovered their distinctive quality 
and who preferred to buy them over 
other potatoes, had no way of distin- 
guishing them in their markets. On the 
other hand, Idaho Potatoes like Maine’s, 
at long shipping distances from impor- 
tant markets, were not only bringing 
better prices to their growers but enjoy- 
ing relatively stable demand season after 
season. Idaho shipping point prices had 
exceeded those for Maine table stock for 
a quarter of a century. Idaho potatoes, 
due to distinctive varietal characteristics 
and to the practice of re-packaging and 
wrapping by many local distributors, 
were not only identifiable but also had 
the call for quality in the consumer’s 
mind. Idaho potatoes were making sub- 
stantial inroads against Maine stock even 
in Atlantic Seaboard States, we were still 
growing good potatoes in Maine—the 
best in the land, in our judgment. But 
too few people knew about it.” 

Do you notice the pride in product but 
also the frank admission that too few 
folks knew about these splendid potatoes 
from Maine? Read with me still further. 
“Merchandising instinct was not a char- 
acteristic of our’ potato’ industry.” 
Neither is it an outstanding character- 
istic of the canning industry. From time 
to time we have all seen efforts here and 
there to bring a product out of the sales 
doldrums by an intelligent effort of the 
product section working for all concerned 
but these, while successful in the main 
have been fitful, never long continued. 


GUIDING FACTORS 


Lest you think I am urging some 
hasty, possibly ill advised action in mer- 
chandising, note next from the Potato 
Marketing Report. “Before any moneys 
were expended by the State or from the 
Potato Tax Funds, a full year of study 
was made by our Merchandising and Ad- 
vertising Counsel at its own expense.— 
The summaries of these studies were first 
presented to the Main Development Com- 
mission and the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Subsequently these findings were 
presented to the shippers and growers of 
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the three counties engaged principally in 
potato growing. In the fall of 1936 the 
Maine Development commission appro- 


-priated the sum of $25,000.00 to conduct 


a test promotional campaign in which 
newspapers in two terminals and a short 
series of radio broadcasts were used. 
This was in the nature of trial balloon— 
a test, however, producing amazing re- 
sults—F rom a merchandising standpoint 
the campaign was still at loose ends. 
There was an urgent necessity to develop 
an identifying trademark by which our 
product could be distinguished in retail 
markets and of establishing quality grad- 
ing requirements. To advertise inferior 
potatoes would inevitably result in driv- 
ing customers away from Maine table 
stock. 


A MARK OF QUALITY 

Please notice here the frank admission 
that the product must be identified for 
the guidance of the consumer and that it 
must be quality graded. Canners as a 
whole should have accepted these prem- 
ises long ago. Continuing the report 
says: “Recognizing the independence of 
the native Maine grower and his right 
to respect for his own private brand and 
trade-mark, no recommendation was 
made that they be abandoned. Instead, 
an ingenious. trade-mark design was de- 
veloped which could be used in connection 
with the shipper’s own marks and act as 
an overall certification of their quality. 
Ultimately over four hundred brands of 
independent shippers and growers were 
redesigned to adopt this umbrella State 
trade-mark. 

After this or these test campaigns it 
was decided to go ahead in full force in 
the shipping season of 1937. At the start 
of that season the 12 point merchandis- 
ing program was announced to every 
receiver in the Maine Marketing area. 
Quoting from the report: “It should be 
stressed that the whole foundation of the 
program and its future success will al- 
ways rest on the Maine Branding regula- 
tions, enacted in 1935 by unanimous re- 
quest of the potato growers which require 
that all table stock be graded to one of 
nine grades. The law intends and does 
give the potato buyer honest value so 
that he can know exactly what he can 
expect in the way of quality when he 
gives an order, and what he should pay 
for.” “It established the integrity of the 
Maine Potato Grower and imposes on the 
shipper the responsibility to continuously 
pack the quality of which he can certify.” 


(Please turn to page 22) 
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JERSEY HAMPERS 
«as 


Quality 
and 
Service 
Known 


To anticipate your hamper requirements and 
place your orders now is to permit us to pro- 
perly fit you into our production schedule and 
assure deliveries of needed quantities of right 
quality—on time. 


JERSEY PACKAGE CO. 


Phone 473 BRIDGETON,N.J. Phone 472 
Three Factories—BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 


The Double “‘S’ W. G. Corn . . 


CLEANER ana WASHER 


Three machines in one-doing a better 
job than you ever dreamed could be 
done 


Let us tell you about it 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


LITHOGRAPHING Co. INC. 


an GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 
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CLOSING ANOTHER YEAR 
OF COOPERATION FOR 


Every fire prevented, or quickly extinguished, means 
an additional saving in the cost of yourinsurance under 
the Lansing B.Warner, Inc.,’‘Canners Exchange” Plan. 

Warner subscribers are now enjoying a period of 
decreasing fire losses—contrary to the national trend 
which has continued upward. This is bringing them 
substantial savings on the premiums they would have 
paid to other insurance carriers. 


If your plant is free of common fire hazards, or can 
be put in that condition, you are eligible for this in- 
surance, with its attendant savings. Full details will 
be sent if you write us today. 


SPECIA INSURANCE 
SERVICE 
te the 
FOOD PROCESSING 
INDUSTRY 
DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL 
FOR 36 YEARS 


: 
= 
AL 
| a Vin 4 
Wherever 
\ | Grown oe 
a 
Prompt Delivery 
LANSING B. WARNER 
CORrORATER 
ICAGO 54 oe PLEIN or =. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Inventories Low—Offerings Absent—Severe 
Winter Adds to Shipping and Storage— 
Citrus Juices Now Rationed—Investigations 
Show Retail Food Stores’ Shortages—Your 
Job for ’45—A Broadcast You Should Hear 


UNCHANGED—The principal re- 
port in this week’s canned foods 
market, is that there is nothing to 
report. Taking inventories this 
year was a cinch, but the results 
they disclosed were not so pleas- 
ing: with demand rampant, stocks 
were way-down, and no offerings 
coming to the market. “Allotted”’ 
goods are being shipped as regu- 
larly as possible, but even here 
troubles crop up in ability to get 
shipping space. When you know 
that at one receiving point along 
the Atlantic coast four thousand 
wounded arrived in one week, and 
mostly had to be moved to hospitals 
further inland, you can realize the 
necessity of the order that tran- 
sient travelers must not be sur- 
prised if they are unloaded at any 
point along their journey and left, 
so that these and other army neces- 
sities may have first call. And an 
equal number is coming on the 
Western coast. That affects pas- 
senger travel, but warning has like- 
wise gone out that all travel will 
have to take to the side lines in 
face of the heavy war shipments 
that are now crowding the rails in 
all directions. Add to this the 
warning that severe oil shortages 
face the entire East in particular, 
affecting heating and lighting, and 
in all probability gasoline supplies, 
and you begin to get a better pic- 
ture of the growing war efforts and 
their importance. 


The coal miners have been asked 
to make a special long labor drive 
to step up needed supplies, and the 
order to cease using electricity for 
display can be understood, as it 
takes coal to make electricity in 
most cases. The Government is go- 
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ing all out on this war and the 
country must keep step with it. 
The curtailment in the shipment 
of canned foods during the past 
month or more may not be as harm- 


ful as it otherwise might have > 


been, since the very cold weather 
might have ruined lots of such 
shipments by freezing. Old Boreas 
—winter to you—is making a rec- 
ord this year for intense cold and 
deep snows and apparently he has 
only just begun his invasion, for 
there are months yet ahead of us 
that can continue this danger to 
shipments. It is, of course, even 
worse in the matter of fresh fruits 
and vegetables, in the scarcity of 
refrigerator cars. Canners who are 
carrying goods for the Govern- 
ment are having their troubles 
keeping warehouses warm enough 
to avoid freezing, for they will be 
held accountable for damage to 
such goods. It is a hard winter 
with us as it is a record hard win- 
ter on the fighting fronts in all 
European sectors, especially in 
Italy where most people thought 
they seldom if ever had such cold 
and snowy weather. Those ac- 
quainted with the region around 
Aachen knew that such weather as 
this was usual, except that it seems 
to be exceptionally bad this winter, 
just as our boys are forced to fight. 


EVENTS—An event of the week 
has been the placing of ration 
points on citrus juices, and citrus 
and orange juice mixtures, but 
more particularly that the entire 
output of these products is now 
commandeered for the armed 
forces. Early reports say that 
orange juice is not included, but 
there may be a mistake in this. Re- 
call that citrus juices, that is grape- 
fruit juice, was not too much de- 
sired by the armed forces, but 
orange juice always stood high. 
The change may be welcomed by 
the grapefruit juice packers. The 
points are put on the consumers’ 
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stocks to try to make them hold out 
as long as possible. 


It now turns out that the home- 
canning output of canned foods in 
1944 was about one-third less than 
in 1943. This is disclosed in the 
demand for seals for the jars, 
which ran 34% below that demand 
in 1943. 


In the presence of ceiling prices, 
to say nothing of ration points, the 
persistent and unremitting demand 
for all sorts of food products ought 
to convince any reasonable man 
that there are not great hordes of 
such goods held by producers, dis- 
tributors and retailers. The Labor 
Bureau is doing a good service: in 
reporting regularly the amount of 
supplies in retail hands. Their find- 
ings are interesting. These investi- 
gations cover retail food stores in 
56 large cities. At the end of De- 
cember they show, as an instance, 
that more than one-third of the 
stores had no butter ; two out of ten 
no granulated sugar; more than 
five out of ten no canned cherries, 
and seven: out of ten were without 
canned salmon. (These are the 
words of the report, not ours.} 
They go on to show that 54% of 
the stores had no bacon, however 
other cuts of pork, other than ba- 
con, were more plentiful than any 
time since September. 

Canners, distributors and bro- 
kers must understand the tremen- 
dous upswing in demand that has 
taken place on the part of consum- 
ers. And this will go on long after | 
the wars end; but until that much 
desired result is accomplished— 
not merely approached in the pub- 
lic mind—war’s demands will in- 
tensify that demand, and the de- 
mand calls upon you to be supplied. 
That means long, very busy months 
in every food producing plant, call- 
ing for long hours and the maxi- 
mum of production, that none may 
go to waste, for every pound is 
needed. Great as this country’s 
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production is it cannot possibly 
over-produce food in one year. The 
safe thing to do, to avoid possible 
stringent shortages, is to run at top 
speed, and maximum production as 
long as there is food to be con- 
served. And you need have no fear 
that market prices will let you 
down. Not in ’45 and in all proba- 
bility not in ’46, if then. 

“Food will win the war” seemed 
a hacknied expression, but you see 
how true it is even now when the 
wars are not yet half won. 

Let that be your guide until we 
have conquered our enemies. 


QUALITY—We quote from OPA: 


MEAT ADS SHOULD STATE GRADES 
—Retailers are reminded that meat 
ads, to be most effective, should 
state grades of beef, veal, lamb and 
mutton advertised as well as prices. 
Without the grade, the housewife is 
unable to compare the advertised 
prices with the proper ceilings and 
can’t tell the quality of the item of- 
fered. Consequently, much of the 
benefit of the ad is lost. 

Important broadcast, Jan. 27, 
NBC, 12:15 to 12:30 (E.W.T.) 
you'll like it. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Inventories Show Many Shorts—Memoranda 
Orders Included in Hunt for Spots—Seeking 
Peas—One Canned Beet Delivery—Some 
Pumpkin Arrives—Willing Buyers on Corn, 
Beans and All Products—Citrus Juices Re- 
served for Army, and Ration Points Restored 
—Applesauce in Fair Supply 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, January 19, 1945 - 


THE SITUATION — Developments 
in the spot canned foods situation 
have been lacking during the week, 
with the volume of trade narrowed 
down by the continued scarcity of 
wanted lines. Distributors’ year- 
end inventories, it is reported, have 
brought to light numerous short- 
ages on a number of staples, and 
wholesalers and chains are still on 
the buying side of the market, en- 
deavoring to round out stocks to 
take care of their requirements for 
the balance of the current season. 


THE OUTLOOK—The tempo of fu- 
tures “trading” has picked up this 
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week, and distributors are still ac- 
tive in seeking to have their regu- 
lar canners accept memorandum 
business on new pack vegetables. 
Indefinite postponement of the can- 
ners’ Chicago meeting has accele- 
rated jobber interest in futures, 
and it is evident that a number of 
distributors had intended to con- 
tact their canners in Chicago and 
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@ Before any canner commits himself to 
an increased number of production units 
—and to increased labor requirements— 
he should be sure that he cannot get the 
required increase in capacity with the 
same number, or fewer units. 

Take pulping capacity, for instance. 
The Indiana E-Z 
Adjust Pulper has 
demonstrated 
in many plants un- 
der varying condi- 
tions that it has a 
production capacity 
twice that of good 
pulpers of prior 
types. 

Therefore, the canner who replaces two 
obsolete pulpers in a battery of five, or 
four obsolete pulpers in a battery of ten 
with Indiana E-Z-Adjust Pulpers has in- 
creased his pulping capacity measurably 
without increasing the number of units, 
and also without creating problems of re- 


LANGSENKAMP 
EQUIPMENT 


MEANS EFFECTIVE 
PRODUCTION UNITS 


discuss new pack commitments at 
first hand. 


TOMATOES—Nothing new in the 
way of tomato offerings developed 
during the week. If canners in the 
Tri-States and elsewhere carried 
over any substantial quantities of 
1944 pack goods for tax purposes, 
either they are still being withheld 
from the market or they have 


INCREASED CAPACITY 
Doesn’t Necessarily Require More Production Units 


arranging floor space or increasing man 
power. 


Canners may also get increased capacity 
without increasing the number of units in 
other departments. Greater capacity is 
an advantage afforded by all major pro- 
duction units in the Langsenkamp Line. 
But greater produc- 
tion capacity is 
only one of several 
advantages _ suppli- 
ed by Langsenkamp 
Production U nits. 
Among others are 
increased yield 
from raw stock; 
improved quality 
of finished product; reduction in cost 
through greater man-hour yield; lower 
power cost, reduced upkeep and added 
seasons of efficient, dependable service. 

If you must have replacements for next 
season's operations, replace with Langsen- 
kamp Equipment. Start now to make 
your arrangements. 


THE LANGSENKAMP LINE 


The Langsenkamp Line is complete for Tomato Products and 
Pumpkin and there are units for use in making many other fruit 
and vegetable products: Pulpers, Finishers, Juice Extractors, Cook- 
ing Coils (KOOK-MORES), Stainless Steel Tanks for Cooking 
and Heating (complete units), Hot-Break Tanks for Juice and 
Catsup, Circulating Reheaters, all types and sizes of Kettles, Hot 
Water Scalders, Fillers, Chili Sauce Machines, and other units, 


accessories and supplies. 


Consult this Reference Book of 
Better Canning Plant Equipment 


H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


"Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 


227-229 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 


Representatives: KING SALES & ENGINEERING CO., San Francisco; TOM McLAY, P. O. 


Box 14, Port Deposit, Maryland 
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changed hands so quietly that not 
a ripple has ensued on the surface 
of the open market. While no trad- 
ing is yet reported, distributors are 
looking to Texas to see what spring 
pack offerings will develop. In 
general, however, freight differen- 
tials serve to bar much buying of 
Texas vegetables in this area. 


PEAS — Inquiry for extra and 
standard peas continues, but few 
offerings are known to be in the 
market, although rumor has it that 
there are still some blocks of 1944 
pack to be marketed. 


BEETS — A leading packer this 
week announced deliveries from 
the 1944 beet pack on the basis of 
60 per cent of buyer’s 1943 pur- 
chases. Deliveries will be 25 per 
cent whole, and 75 per cent sliced, 
with whole listed at $1.54 and 
sliced at $1.34 for 303s in glass, 
f.o.b. cannery. 


PUMPKIN—First allotments of 
pumpkin by a nationally known 
packer were made this week, con- 
sisting of 20 per cent of buyer’s 
1941 purchases. It is expected that 
an additional allotment of 30 per 
cent will be made after March 1. 
Price is $1.0514 per dozen for No. 
214s, f.o.b. cannery. 


CORN—While buying interest has 
ebbed somewhat, packers would 
have no difficulty in disposing of 
any lots which they might wish to 
clean out. 


BEANS—There is good buying in- 
terest reported this week on fancy 
beans, both green and wax, with 
the market reportedly entirely sold 
up. Standards are to be had for 
prompt shipment, but only moder- 
ate inquiry is reported at the mo- 
ment. 


SALMON — While deliveries are 
coming through a little better, job- 
bers are not meeting with success 
in rebuilding inventories against 
warm weather demands later on in 
the year. Demand is still consider- 
ably in excess of supply. 


TUNA—Active demand for tuna 
continues a market feature, but of- 
ferings are scarce and distributors 
are not in position to satisfy the 
demands of the retail trade on this 
item. 
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OTHER FISH—Jobbers, particu- 
larly those in the South, are re- 
ported combing the market for 
Maine sardines, either from first 
hands or at resale, but the supply 
situation remains extremely light. 
... California sardines and herring 
are available in a limited way, and 
are meeting with a good call.... 
Distributor demand for canned 
shrimp is going unfilled, with no 
immediate prospects for improve- 
ment in the supply situation. 


CITRUS—The canned citrus juice 
situation has tightened up materi- 
ally during the week, with canners 
reported having difficulty in secur- 
ing adequate supplies of raw fruit 
in the face of heavy competitive 
buying by fresh shippers. Many 
packers are entirely withdrawn on 
grapefruit juice and blended juices, 
both in Florida and Texas. These 
have gone on ration again, with all 
reserved for army needs. 


APPLE SAUCE—Jobbers are still 
getting shipments of new pack 
apple sauce in good volume, and in- 
ventories are in better position on 
this fruit than in the case of many 
major lines. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Retailers 
are beginning to come back into 
the market for California fruits, 
following the protracted spell of 
quiet which descended when point 
values soared late in 1944, and dis- 
tributors are again showing appre- 
hension over their ability to carry 
fruits in stock until 1945 packs roll 
‘round. Apricots are in relatively 
good supply, and are beginning to 
move out in better volume. Peaches, 
pears, cherries, and pineapple are 
all decidedly on the short side, and 
the fruit cocktail position is also 
beginning to tighten up under in- 
creased trade demand. No offer- 
ings are reported from Coast pack- 
ers this week. 


RALPH C. CLARKE DEAD 


Ralph Charles Clarke, traveling from 
Maine west to Colorado and south to 
Texas and Florida, for William A. Hig- 
gins & Company, Inc., New York, died 
in a Philadelphia hospital Tuesday, Jan- 
uary 16, after a long illness. Mr. Clarke 
had long been a regular attendant at the 
National Food Brokers and Canners an- 
nual conventions and had many friends 
throughout the industry. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


98% of Total Packs Reported— (Get That) 
—Record Packs and Record Reporting— 
Acreage Indications—Sardines in Heavy 
Demand—West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Jan. 19, 1945 


FINE WORK—A feature of the 
week has been the bringing out, on 
the part of the Canners League of 


_ California, of pack statistics for 


1944 covering fruits and vegetables 
for the entire State. With the ex- 
ception of asparagus figures, which 
were compiled by the Asparagus 
Advisory Board, the figures were 
based on reports received by the 
League from canners representing 
98 per cent of the pack, and careful 
estimates have been made of the 
packs not reported. A quick pre- 
liminary survey of the canned fruit 
pack was made early in October at 
the request of Federal agencies in 
Washington, and the accuracy of 
this is evidenced by comparison 
with the audited figures at the end 
of the year. Few industries can 
boast of an organization capable 
of furnishing statistical data so 
promptly and of such completeness, 
information so valuable to mem- 
bers and to the Government. 


FRUIT PACKS—The 1944 Califor- 
nia fruit pack, reduced to a No. 214 
can basis, reached a new high of 
29,415,696 cases, or almost nine 
million cases more than in the pre- 
vious year. Heavy gains were made 
in apricots, cherries, cling peaches, 
plums, fruit cocktail and mixed 


fruits. By varieties, the pack was 
as follows: Apricots, 17,701,439 
cases; cherries, 257,969; pears, 


1,419,306; freestone peaches, 339,- 
201; cling peaches, 12,279,619; 
spiced cling peaches, 40,888 ; plums, 
88,420; figs, 908,407; other fruits, 
46,182; fruit cocktail, 6,167,322, 
and mixed fruits, 166,943. 


VEGETABLE PACKS—The vegetable 
pack amounted to 28,802,729 cases, 
or more than four and a half mil- 
lion cases more than in 1943. Gains 
were made in asparagus, spinach, 
tomato juice, tomato paste, tomato 
puree, tomato catsup, tomato sauce 
and miscellaneous vegetables. The 
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We can all see with the naked eye that the 


Payroll Savings Plan provides the most 
stable method of war financing. Analyze it 
under the X-ray of sound economics and 
other important advantages are evident. 
A continuous check on inflation, the 
Payroll Savings Plan helps American In- 
dustry to build the economic stability upon 
which future profits depend. Billions of 
dollars, invested in War Bonds through 
this greatest of all savings plans, represent 
a “high level” market for postwar products. 
Meanwhile, putting cver Payroll Savings 
Plans together establishes a friendlier re- 


lationship between management and labor. 

To working America the Payroll Savings 
Plan offers many new and desirable oppor- 
tunities. Through this systematic “invest- 
ment in victory,” homes, education for 
their children and nest eggs for their old 
age are today within the reach of millions. 

The benefits of the Payroll Savings Plan 
to both management and labor are national 
benefits. Instilling the thrift principle in 
the mind of the working men and women, 
the Payroll Savings Plan assures their 
future security—and is a definite contribu- 
tion to the prosperity of postwar America! 


The Treasury Department acknouledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 
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pack, in actual cases, was made up 
as follows: Asparagus, 2,436,385 
cases; string beans, 488,311; peas, 
230,190; spinach, 2,625,311; toma- 
toes, 3,068,094; tomato juice, 6,- 
350,273; tomato paste, 3,377,938; 
tomato puree, 3,657,473; tomato 
catsup, tin, 1,229,497; tomato cat- 
sup, glass, 1,878,679; tomato sauce, 
2,190,267; other tomato products, 
tin, 281,477; other tomato prod- 
ucts, glass, 151,922, and other vege- 
tables, 836,912. 


DETAILS—For the first time in 
the past three years the apricot 
pack has been segregated and the 
1944 pack was made up as follows: 
Halves, 4,538,979 cases; whole 
peeled, 684,555, and whole unpeeled 
2,477,905. 

The pear pack was made up of 
fruit grown in California, to the 
extent of 1,175,548 cases, with the 
balance of 243,758 cases packed 
from fruit brought from the Pacific 
Northwest. The 1943 pack was 
made exclusively from California 
stock. 

The asparagus pack was made 
up of 1,308,214 cases of white and 
1,128,171 cases of all-green aspar- 
agus, while the tomato pack con- 
sisted of 2,639,318 cases packed 
from round tomatoes and 428,776 
cases from Italian type tomatoes. 

Information received from other 
markets is to the effect that canned 
fruits and vegetables are in better 
supply in California than in most 
other sections of the country. This 
is especially true of fruits. This is 
explained by the fact that some 
small canners have sold their packs 
to local distributors, rather than 
seek outside fields, and that Cali- 
fornia consumers, having a higher 
buying power, have bought more 
freely in the past and are now fa- 
vored by higher allotments. Fresh 
fruit is available for a longer per- 
iod here than in most other places 
and there has also been much home 
canning. This is also a reason why 
resales have been rather large with 
some operators. These handlers of 
canned foods have had some fairly 
large allotments and have resold 
some stock for use elsewhere. 


"45 ACREAGES—The outlook is 


that the acreage devoted to spring 
spinach will be down somewhat 
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from that of a year ago. Last year’s 
crop for processing amounted to 
about 49,400 tons, against 34,700 
tons in 1943. The market promises 
to be about bare when the new 
pack comes on in April. 

The acreage devoted to tomatoes 
for processing is estimated at 130,- 
000, with production placed at 
962,000 tons in 1944. The year be- 
fore about 800,000 tons were pro- 


duced. Growers are planning to 


devote considerable new land to to- 
matoes this year in hopes of secur- 
ing a higher average acreage yield. 
Canners have come to the conclu- 
sion that their profits are to come 
from economical plant operation, 
and growers feel that theirs will be 
derived largely from improved 
acreage yield. 


SARDINES—Some urgent calls for 
California sardines have been com- 
ing through to canners of late, indi- 
cating that there is a strong call 
for this item in many distributing 
centers. There seems little chance 
of much business being accepted, 
however, in view of a recent order 
of the Government asking for a 100 
per cent set-aside of the pack made 
from January 14 to March 31. The 
fishing season ends March 1 in the 
southern district, the latest of all, 
and all packing will be over, of 
course, long before the end of the 
month. This order also applies to 
Pacific mackerel and Pacific horse 
mackerel. The sardine pack to 
January 6 reached 3,186,595 cases, 
against 2,548,702 cases a year 
earlier. During the first 11 months 
of 1944 more than 830,000 cases of 
mackerel had been packed. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


J. R. BRADEN, former vice-president of 
the Pratt-Low Preserving Co., Santa 
Clara, Calif., has been made president, 
succeeding Frank F. Hanington, of the 
Crocker First National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco. J. A. Owen has been made vice- 
president and Cordon Jones has been 
made sales manager. Ralph N. Burrell 
retains his post as secretary-treasurer. - 


LLOYD H. MACMORRAN has engaged in 
the food brokerage business at 420 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, Calif. 


LIEUT. W. L. HUGHES, formerly of the 
sales staff of the Kelley-Clarke Co. at 
San Francisco, Calif., returned recently 
from the European battlefront where he 
saw much action. He modestly displayed 
the Distinguished Service Cross, the Air 
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Medal with three Oak Leaf Clusters, a 
Presidential Citation and other evidences 
of service and gallantry. 


E. G. MILLER, of the Carnation Com- 
pany, has been elected president of the 
Sales Managers Club of San Francisco, 
Calif., an organization made up largely 
of sales managers in the food industry. 


LAWRENCE F. PRATT has been appointed 
director of the products control depart- 
ment of the Hunt Brothers Packing Com- 
pany, Hayward, Calif. 


OPA suIT—The French Sardine Com- 
pany, Terminal Island, Calif., has been 


. sued by the OPA for $125,220 treble 


damages for alleged violations of price 
ceilings on canned fish. 


FIRE—Fire in the warehouse of the 
Carnation Co., 1435 Cypress St., Oak- 
land, Calif., resulted in damage estimated 
at $75,000. Large quantities of dried 
milk were destroyed. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Supply of Shrimp Varying in Different Lo- 

calities—Canned Output to Date Ahead of 

All Last Year—Only Half the Year Gone So 

Far—Oyster Canning Begins in Alabama— 
Crabs About Done 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Jan. 19, 1945 


SHRIMP—The canneries in Loui- 
siana, Mississippi, Alabama, Texas 
and Georgia operating under the 
Seafood Inspection Service of the 
VU. S. Food.and Drug Administra- 
ction reported that for the week 
ending January 6, 1945, there were 
4,807 standard cases of shrimp 
canned, whereas in the week end- 
ing December 30, 1944, only 308 
standard cases were canned. 

The total pack of shrimp from 
July 1, 1944, to January 6, 1945, 
has been 386,627 standard cases, 
which is not only ahead of the pack 
for the same period last season, but 
there have been already more 
shrimp canned so far this season 
than were canned the entire last 
season from July 1, 1943, to June 
30, 1944, when 386,149 standard 
cases were packed, or a difference 
of 478 standard cases in favor of 
the pack this season. 

Shrimp the past week have been 
small, medium and large, with the 
small shrimp predominating, and 
the reason for this is that the heavy 
north wind at this time of the year 
drives the fresh water from the 
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MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CORN CUTTER wee 
For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


MORRAL CORN HUSKER 
Either Single or Double 


The fastest and easiest adjusted ria gy 
Write for catalog and | 
further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


To assist you— N\ | 
BALTIMORE, 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 
supply specific needs. 


Consult these advertisers. 


The Sixth Edition of 


should 


have a 
Course in 
this 
work” C2, 
Prepaid 
$10 A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 


Ae book, answering any questions that may arise relative 

tance to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 

Pes of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 
preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 2, 20S. GAY STREET MARYLAND Size 6x9, 360 pases, Beautifully Bound. 


Stamped in Gold. 
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rivers and fresh water streams into 
the bays and lakes, which makes 
them fresh and brings the small 
shrimp into the bays and lakes, 
driving the large shrimp into the 


Gulf. The baby shrimp stays in 
water that is almost fresh, and as 
they grow larger they hunt more 
brackish water and the adult 
shrimp stays in the very salty 
waters of the Gulf. 


OYSTERS—The canning of oysters 
is getting started in Alabama and 
Biloxi, Miss. The canneries in Ala- 
bama receiving 1,355 barrels of 
oysters last week and the ones in 
Biloxi received 675 barrels, or a 
total of 2,030, as against 982 bar- 
rels received the previous week, 
which is an increase of 1,048 bar- 
rels the past week. 


No report of any oysters having 
been canned in Louisiana so far 
this season, yet she produced 7,608 
barrels of oysters last week, which 
is more oysters than were produced 
in this section by the balance of the 
States put together. The total 
production of oysters in this sec- 
tion last week, including those for 
canning was 12,389 barrels, which 
is an increase of 2,900 barrels over 
the previous week when 9,489 bar- 
rels were produced. 


HARD CRABS—There is not much 
to expect in the way of crab meat 
production in this section until the 
Spring, because cold weather holds 
down the production of crabs, as 
they are a hot weather crustacean. 


FOOD ADVERTISING PAYS 
ENORMOUS DIVIDENDS 
(Continued from page 14) 


THE RESULT 


In order to realize just what such a 
campaign would mean to canners of any 
given locality or state or groups of states 
or even to canners of a particular prod- 
uct, read again from this report we are 
studying: “Almost overnight the Maine 
Potato Grower had also become a mar- 
keter. Now he was not only raising the 
best potatoes in the land but he was also 
grading and selling them in line with 
modern merchandising practice; was 
honestly marking them; was identifying 
them with a distinctive trade mark by 
which his ultimate consumers could iden- 
tify the superior table stock he was 
advertising.” 
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One could go on for some time in de- 
veloping further the refinements in the 
Maine Potato Marketing Program to date 
but space will not permit. It is sufficient 
to say that today Maine potato growers 
are growing better potatoes than ever 
before and getting a greater profit from 
selling them. Strict attention to grading 
and up-grading has paid off until results 
anticipated years ago by leaders in the 
industry have been achieved. From this 
lesson it seems as if canners in some sec- 
tions or those interested in a particular 
product might well follow the lead of 
Maine, Idaho and Florida in the estab- 
lishment of actively functioning Market- 
ing committees interested primarily in 


the quality grading of canned foods and ° 


next in their profitable sale under a 
readily remembered trade-mark. Your 
sales and profits will increase as you 
work out some such program in your 
state or for the product in which you are 
principally interested. 


WFA OFFERINGS 


PEAS—The War Food Administration 
offers for sale to the original processors 
15,105 cases of canned peas, another offer 
against the total of 728,850 cases which 
are being returned to civilian trade as 
grade and condition are determined. Peas 
now being offered were packed in 1942 
and 1943. They are listed for sale as 
follows: 


3750 cases ung. ex. std. sweets; 2900 
cases, 4 sieve, ex. std., sweets; 415 cases, 
3 sieve, ex. std. sweets; 6589 cases, 5 
sieve, std. sweets; all size 24/2, located 
Pueblo, Colorado, original canner, Ray A. 
Ricketts Co., Canon City, Colorado. 1451 
cases, 6/10, 4/5 sieve, std. sweets, located 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, original canner, 
Cambria Canning Co., Cambria, Wis- 
consin. 


GREEN BEANS—The War Food Admin- 
istration offers for sale to all green bean 
canners approximately 155,367 cases of 
cut green beans, the balance of 163,516 
cases previously offered to original proc- 
essors. The beans are located in Balti- 
more, Salisbury, Preston, and Mt. Airy, 
Maryland; Memphis, Tennessee; Rich- 
mond and Roanoke, Virginia; Louisville, 
Kentucky; Philadelphia and Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania; Houston, Texas; St. Louis, 
Missouri; Richmond and Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia; Camden, New Jersey; Waverly, 
New York; Savannah and Albany, Geor- 
gia; and Washington, D. C. 


These beans are part of approximately 
400,000 cases of Governmental owned 
beans which have been turned over for 
sale to civilian markets. The balance 
will be offered for sale as soon as grade 
and condition are determined. Offers 
to buy should be sent to the Sales 
Branch, Commodity Credit Corporation, 
WFA, Washington 25, D. C., not later 
than 5:00 P.M. (E.W.T.) February 8. 
For further information contact Thomas 
A. Mylett of the same office, telephone 
Republic 4142, Extension 4956. 
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FOOD AND DRUG REPORTS ON 
ACTIVITIES 


The Federal Government’s campaign 
against the small proportion of manu- 
facturers and shippers of adulterated 
foods, “economic cheats” who take ad- 
vantage of wartime conditions to reap 
profits at the expense of gullible custo- 
mers, the relatively few unscrupulous 
pharmacists who make illegal “over-the- 
counter” sales of prescription drugs, and 
those who misbrand their products is dis- 
cussed in the 1944 fiscal year report of 
the Food and Drug Administration, of 
the Federal Security Agency, made pub- 
lic Jan. 13 by Acting Federal Security 
Administrator Watson B. Miller. Paul 
B. Dunbar is Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs. 


Highlights of the report are: 


(1) The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is intensifying its vigilance over the 
food-producing industry to minimize the 
sale of contaminated foodstuffs. Courts 
are more severe in punishing offenders. 


(2) The fiscal year showed the highest 
number of seizures and prosecutions for 
misbranding of drugs with false and mis- 
leading claims since the enactment of the 
1988 Food and Drug Act. 


(3) Increased pressure against “eco- 
nomic cheats” is being exerted, to. pro- 
tect the consumer and the honest manu- 
facturer. These “cheats” include those 
who manufacture and sell debased foods 
and drugs, use deceptive containers and 
circumvent price ceilings by short 
weights. 


(4) Fight against the indiscriminate 
“over-the-counter” sale of sulfa and 
other prescription drugs by unscrupulous 
pharmacists. 


(5) The fight against the marketing 
of dangerous drugs used to produce abor- 
tion, and the merchandising of cosmetics 
containing dyes injurious to the human 
skin. 


(6) There is no significant increase in 
the number of food poisoning cases 
despite wartime conditions and mass 
feeding of war workers. 


(7) Greater pressure is being exerted 
in the campaign against rodents and in- 
sects which cause millions of dollars 
damage to food supplies annually. 


(8) Continued research and control 
over the manufacture of penicillin to 
keep production of this miracle drug up 
to the highest medicinal standards. 


(9) The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is constantly watchful over new 
drugs, cosmetics and so-called therapeutic 
devices. 


“Enforcement efforts to protect civil- 
ian supplies during the disruptions of 
wartime production have been concen- 
trated on substantial substitutions anc 
dangerous departures from the norma! 
in food, drug and cosmetic supplies,” th« 
report said. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FIRST CALL ON FIRST for FOOD EQUIPMENT—Kettles, 
Tanks, all sizes in Stainless Steel, Alum., Copper, etc. Pressure 
Cookers and Retorts; Langsenkamp type Pulper; Mixers for 
powders, liquids, etc.; Labelers, semi or fully auto.; Filling, 
Packaging Equipment; Pulverizers; Grinders; Crushers; Filters; 
Presses; Colloid Mills; Cookers; Extractors; Conveyor. Surplus 
Equipment Purchased. First Machinery Corp., E. River Drive 
and E. 9th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Eight single head “Tuc” Corn Huskers in good 
condition; used during 1944 season. These Huskers have run 
only 7387 hours. Will sell singly. Geo. W. McComas & Co., 
Monrovia, Md. 


FOR SALE—One 160 H.P. HRT Boiler; Two Robins Steam 
Hoists. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—Box Stitchers; Vegetable Peelers; Dicers; 
Enamel Tanks; Pulpers; Finishers; Juice Extractors; M & S, 
Ayars and Liquid Fillers; Corn Conveyors; Stencil Cutters; 
Labeling Machines; Meat Grinders; Boilers; Bean and Spinach 
Machinery. L. D. 822, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plain- 
view (West) Texas. 


FOR SALE—Five (5) Buck Bean Nippers all in A-1 condi- 
tion; one (1) new in 1944. One (1) Robins Bean Cutter with 
automatic finger feeders in A-1 condition, motor driven. 
Machinery can be inspected prior to sale. Terms Cash. Adv. 
4488, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Inventory close out. One of America’s largest 
canners has designated us to dispose of their surplus canning 
equipment. This includes some very fine equipment such as: 
Volumetric Filler; Carton Sealers; Scale Filler; Carton Sealer; 
Corn Huskers; Silkers; Dicers; Peelers; Slicer; Cleaners; Grad- 
ers; Conveyor, etc.; all of which are included in our bulletin 
3809T. Write or phone for a copy today. E.G. James Co., 316 S. 


LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Harrison 9066. 
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FOR SALE—2 Pfaudler Steam Contour Peelers, used only 
30 days. These machines have been completely reconditioned 
and are guaranteed as good as new. Princeville Canning Co., 
Princeville, Ill. 


FOR SALE—One Tomato Scalder; One Ayars five-pocket 
Tomato and Bean Filler. H. E. Kelley & Co., New Church, Va. 


BONDED SCALES, VIBRATING SCREENS, STACKERS, 
CONVEYORS—More than 100 models. Truck Scales 20 ton, 
24’ x 10’ platform $575.00; 20 ton, 34’ x 10’ platform $815.00; 
30 ton, 34’ x 10’ platform $1040.00. Vibrating Screens for de- 
watering canning wastes, cleaning, sizing, and for all screening 
operations, 3’ x 6’ screening area and large capacity $495.00. 
Immediate delivery, terms. Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Olney Sample Pea Graders; Berlin Chapman 
Split Load Graders; Semi-automatic Gallon Fillers; Ayars 5 
pocket #2 Pea Fillers; Reeves Variable Speeders #2 and #0; 
Scott Fluming System; ete. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, 
Wis. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Retorts; 
Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equipment. 
Adv. 4492, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Nailing Machines. We want 3 used Morgan or 
Doig wood box Nailing Machines quickly, any size. Will pay 
cash. Wire or phone us. Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WANTED—Will buy your broken retort covers. Also surplus 
machinery in single pieces or complete plants. Canning 
Machinery Exchange, Plainview (West) Texas. 


WANTED—Two 100 or 150 gallon Brine Tanks; 1 #2 Hand- 
pack Bean Filler; 1 Tenderometer. Antigo Canning Factory, 
Antigo, Wis. 


WANTED—1 used Bean Snipper, Chisholm-Ryder preferred. 
J. M. Moffitt, R. F. D. #1, Greenville, S. C. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


TOMATO PLANTS—Now booking orders for shipments be- 
ginning April and on thru June. State Certified, with official 
certification tags attached. Car lots and truck lots our specialty. 
Write, phone or wire for contract prices. J. P. Councill Co., 
Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, equipped for canning Peas and 
Sweet Corn, in Southern Pennsylvania. All buildings and 
machinery in A-1 condition. Has been in continuous operation 
for 20 years. Good reasons for selling. Adv. 44107, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory well equipped for canning 
corn. Also one Sinclair-Scott Nested Pea Grader with feeder; 
one Double Storage Pea Bin. H. L. Sell, Littlestown, Pa. 
Phone 82 J. 


FOR SALE—Modern mass production cannery, situated on 
highway at Cedarville, N. J. Railroad siding; 100 feet from 
farmers’ produce exchange. Fully equipped with modern ma- 
chines to pack tomatoes, string beans, peppers, pimientos, car- 
rots, spinach, asparagus, and all other vegetables. For further 
information inquire: Adv. 4505, The Canning Trade. : 


(Please Turn to Page 24) 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer in supervisory capacity, to 
design, install canning machinery and equipment layouts, con- 
struction work; locality, Baltimore, Maryland. Permanent posi- 
tion. State qualifications; training, experience, references, draft 
status, salary desired. Adv. 4491, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Mechanical Engineer and Production Manager, 
capable of complete supervision of production, of large canning 
business. This position calls for highest qualifications and ex- 
perience. Compensation commensurate with qualifications. Ex- 
cellent possibilities for the future to the right man. Adv. 4502, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Factory Superintendent, Tri-State Area. We 
have a year around opening in our organization for an aggres- 
sive man willing and able to take full charge of production of 
a canning plant. Your reply will be held strictly confidential. 
Advise items handled and other experience in full, together with 
salary idea to enable us to determine whether an interview 
would be mutually worth while. Adv. 4503, The Canning Trade. 


PURCHASE TO 
Requirements INSURE 
EARLY DELIVERY 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO., Murfreesboro, WN. C. 


is outstanding. It is obtained 
not by chance but by plan. 


Breeders and Growers of Seed Peas and Beans 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 


SMILE AWHILE 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED Company Westminster, Md. 
HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


FOOD FOR COMPLAINT 


He had been a finicky feeder before signing up for the Reserve 
Officers Training Camp in California. His caustic remarks 
about the food there brought down the wrath of a top sergeant 
of the Regular Army. 

“So you complain about finding sand in the soup and a few 
bits of gravel in the beans?”, sneered the top skipper. 

“Yes, sir,” gulped the rookie. 

“Did you get into this outfit to serve your country or to 
become a chow critic?” 

“To serve my country, sir,” was the answer, “but not to 
eat it.” 


DECISION WANTED 


The big car was speeding toward a railroad crossing when 
a fast-moving freight train moved into sight. Immediately the 
two men in the front seat began an argument as to whether or 
not they could beat the train. 

“Don’t get excited!” cried the driver. “I tell you I can easily 
make it.” 

“And I tell you y’ can’t!” shouted the other man. “The train 
will beat us by minutes.” 

The driver kept increasing the speed of the car while the 
argument continued. Finally, the man in the rear seat, who, up 
to this time, had remained quiet, frantically clutching the sides 
of the car, could stand it no longer. 

“Well,” he shouted, “I don’t care who wins this race, but I 
hope it ain’t no tie.” 

“Harold, how much do you love me?” 

“Well, you see, love is not the sort of thing you can weigh up 
in shop scales, is it? But, still—I love you.” 

“But—but would you—would you go through fire and water 
for me?” 

“Now, look here, if that’s the sort of fellow you want, you’d 
better marry a fireman.” 

A Scotchman and his wife walked from their farm to the 
county fair, his wife laden down with a heavy lunch basket. 
Once arrived at the fair, he considerately turned to her and said: 

“You’d better let me carry the basket now, Mary; we might 
get separated in the crowd.” 


CONVENIENCE 


A certain farmer retired and moved to town. In the morning, 
after spending the first night in the new home, his wife said: 
“Well, Pa, it’s about time you got up and built the fire.” 

“Not me,” replied the farmer nesting down deeper in the bed. 
“We might as well get used to these city contraptions right from 
the start. Go to the phone and call the fire department.” 


HOW ABOUT THE POINTER? 


Butler: “Beg pardon, sir, but there’s a burglar downstairs.” 
Correct Squire: “Very well, bring me my gun and my hunting 
suit.” 


THE REMEDY 


Political Speaker: “All we need now, my friends, is to keep 
a working majority.” 

Voice from the rear: “You’re wrong there. What this country 
needs today is a majority working.” 


Irene Green 

Wore flimsy frocks of crepe de chine; 
And when she walked upon the scene 
You saw more Irene then crepe de chine. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CARTON SEALERS. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Carton. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, Ill. 
KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
MIXERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT DISPENSERS. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPS AND BRINERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
VACUUM PANS. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
WEIGHING MACHINES. 
ABC Packaging Machine Co., Quincy, III. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral Ohio. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. . 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WHERE TO BUY Continued 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS. 
Tersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 


Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Cusning. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City. 
Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc., New York. 
Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
R. J. Kittridge & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Louis Roesch Co., San Francisco. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Print. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
& Almy: Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Scientific Tablet Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


SEASONING. 
Basic Vegetable Products Co., Vacaville, Cal. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill 
. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, III. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 

Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Francis C. Stokes Limited, Vincentown, N. J. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 

S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 
SEED TREATMENT. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 


Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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ROBINS IMPROVED 
STRINGLESS BEAN CUTTER 
with automatic feed for high speed line. 


Robins Improved Stringless Bean Slitter equipped with the new Robins Shaker-Washer for the separation of 
seed beans from the slitted (French Style) beans. 

The Robins Combination Stringless Bean Slitter and new type Shaker-Washer is the answer to the economical 
slitting of stringless beans and the separation of the seed beans from the slitted stock. 

Our production schedule will permit the accepting of a few additional orders for this very practical unit. 

Please note, however, wherever possible we ask our customers to furnish their own motors—deliveries on motors 
at this time are very uncertain and by the canner furnishing his own motor will expedite delivery considerably. 


URSCHEL STRINGLESS BEAN CUTTER 
For Medium Speed Line 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, Inc., 


Write For Copy of Our No. 700 Catalog—Just Off The Press. 
Manufacturers of Canning Machinery for Fruits, Vegetables, Sea-Foods, Citrus Fruits, Etc. 


ROBINS STANDARD RETORT 
welded and riveted construction. 


LOMBARD & CONCORD STS. 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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Three Asgrow varieties, arranged in order of maturity, 


to solve the pressing problem of this test for Alaskas: 


RESISTANT SURPRISE—a first early variety to replace 
Alaska in most areas of the Mid-Atlantic States. 


C3 EARLY HARVEST—this recent introduction shows high 
=< promise of adaptation to areas not usually regarded 


as suitable for other sweet varieties. 


- PRIDE—our popular mid-season sort, widely used ‘to 
extend the Tri-State pack. 


d ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS, Inc. 


Breeders and growers of vegetable seeds since 1856 . 


Main office: New Haven 2, Conn. 
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